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Abstract 


The present study compared the ‘speech of fathers and 
nothers to young children inthe age ranges of 19 to. 29 
months and 32 to 43 months. ‘Audio tape recordings were made 


of the v¢rbai interactions of 20 father- -daughter dyads and 


20 mothe -daughter dyads while engaged in free play in the - . 


. family home. Using verbatim transcripts of the pestrons) 
the degree Of parental speech modification as a function of 
the age and Ladue production. capacities of the, child 
was assessed, The results indicated that hoth fathers and 
sal adjust | certain aspects of their speech relative to 
both age shea 1dnguistte production skills.’ In additions 
very similar patterns of speech adjustment were found for 


mothers’ ‘and’ ‘fathers. Specifically, parents: of both, exes — 


/ 


adjusted the length of their utterances as a function of the 


production capacity of the child/ and. moderated the concrete- 


hess and esveres xy: of their vocabulary relative to the age 
and production skiils of the child with whom . they were in- 


; erecting: oe 


% 


= ‘chitd igs and ‘Linguistic Production 


} “. 
‘'‘ \ ‘ 
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‘Capacity as Determinants -of . A 


Parental, Speoch Adjustment a 
LJ ; . ° 
| - a : 2 
“', considerable amount ape eeesacen ‘has focused on 
“Processes underlying the chil's acquisition of language. 
‘Only recently, however, have researchers attempted a de- 


° tailed. specification of the matuse of the linguistic input 


to which the young ‘child is typically exPonee It. has now i 


- been consistently demonstrated that young children hear 
“language: samples that, are syntatically ‘simple, grammatically 
well formed, stated in very short utterances:and which use 
relatively | restricted vocabulary (Broen, 1972; Snow, 1972; 
Saal 1973; Newport, 1976; Cross, 1977),. a Linguistic ¢ 
style sometimes referred to as "motherese". | 
‘The majority, of stulies: of verbal interactions with 
‘ children have cians se speech. (e. g- “Vrown & § '@ : 
" Bellugi, 1964; Broen, 1972; Phillips, 1973; Snow, 1976; 
Cross, 1977); Recent. studies, however, have shown that in 
addition to\mothers, adult facil nies (Snow, 1972; Bohannon 
4 ‘Marquis, . 1976), fathers (Golinkoff § foot Aa70 i 
: children (Shatz 4 ee, said, _Berko- Gleason 1973) use a 


Ys 


. : ) 
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Special speech register in addressing young’ children. More~ 


= over, there is accumulating evidence that mothers, at wast. 

| modi fy their speech differentially relative to certain 
characteristics of ~the child iistenex, The’ age of the.child 
has been most thoroughly studied in this regard. Snow 
(1972), for exaupte, reported a positive relationship .be- 

‘ tween the age of the child addressed and the complexity of 
mothers’: speéch. Thus mothers! speech to 2- -year- -old child- 
7 ren was found:to be cast in shorter utterances, to employ 

fewer subordinate clauses, “to contain ‘fewer pronouns and to 
“ec be more repititous than was their speech to 10 year olds. 
Similar results were obtained by Phillips (1973) who com- 
pared nothers! speech to 3 MORE, 18 month and 28 month old 
children. Maternal speech to 18 month olds, while not dif- 
ferent from speech to 8 mepth olds, was significantly less 
“complex 1 than speech, to the 48 month olds. ‘ Broen (1972) re- 
ported similar differences in mothers" speech to children in 
the age range 18-26 months as compared to children in the vo 
_ lace range of (45-94 months. . : | 
"A. few studies have focused on characteristics. of the . 
china other than ip as relating to the’ degree of maternal 


ae Speech modification. “Cross (1977), for. instance has” re- 
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| ee. ‘ = . ss 
ported that for children 19 to 32 months of age, the degree. 


of m@thers' speech adjustments was related to both age’ and 
Linguistic proficiency of the child. Of 62. paraneters of _) 

: maternal ee assessed, various forms of repetitions, ex- 
‘pansions. and”q questions were significantly negatively correla- 
ted with the age, "mean ‘Bength of utterance and receptive 
capacities ‘of the ‘children, while maternal mean length of 
utterance wa@ positively eorrelaved with these same factors. 
Similar, results were obtained by BoMpones (1976) who. -correla- 


fted 35 measures of mothers’ “_spegch to their ae in: the 


“12 = 27 month ade range with nine paraneters of child lan- - 


. guage ‘as well ~ with the age of the: “child, ‘Among: the re- 
8 
sults yas the finding that mothers' mean length of utterance 


was positively related to the. age, but not mean length of 
V er g 


\ 


: utterance ofthe “ehita. 

No comparable dete is availabe congerming | ‘how other. 7 

adults might. modi fy ‘their speech relative to certain fea- 
dures of a child Livtener. Specifically, the relative lack 

| of esearch agtention: to the way in which. fathers speak. to. 

young children. of different ages and different levels of 

| linguistic proficiency is somewhat surprising in view of the 


‘erowink appreciation of the role. of the: father’ in affecting 
-" ~. 
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@. + child development (Lamb, 1976). ' Thus, the recent study by 
—Golinkoff and Ames (1979) white Comparing the speech of . 


mothers and fathers to young children, was.not concerned 
with the degree to which parental speech modification may 
vary according to relevant characteristics of the, child 
fistener euch: as age or linguistic development. 

It was’ the purpose of the present inyestigation | to aqd- 
dress this isste specifically, in order to determine if oe oy 
SmUnere: like mothers, modify their speech relative ‘tthe age | 

yo 3 and/or linguistic production capagities of the child, In “ = 
i addition, the design of the presént atuey affords a direct 
comparison of fathers’ and n mothers! ‘speech’ to children spans 
ning critical ages. during the language- learning years. 
a | Netto 

i Subjects | 

"= Twenty young girls along with their eaves and fathers | 

7 | ‘participated Se Families’ were recruited by let- % 
a ae ter through several 10 day care centers. oo children ‘ _ 
ranged in) age from 19 months to 43 months a = 30. 6 months). _ 
Ten pf these children comprising the younger group were in | a 
the age range 19 months to 29 months (M = 22.4 months) and 


10 comprising the older group_were in the age range 32. Ct; 4, 
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months to 43 months (M = 38.8 months). The children's mean 


length of utterance, computed on the basis of their speech, 
7 ’ : 


to both mother and father, ranged from 1.0 morphemes to 4,3. 


morphemes (M = 2.3 morphemes). Thirteen of the children 


were 'first born and ‘s seven were later bata. All seth 


fathers and most of the mothers had interests outside = the 


home including | full- or part- ~time jobs or the continuation 


e 
of. schooling. The ‘socio- ~ecopomic status of thé fahilies 


ranged from lower middle to upper ‘middle: Class. 


- Apparatus 


wt 


A Sony cassette recorder (model TC-92) and Memorex , 


(MRX2 Oxide) cassette tapes were used to audio tape.all ses- 


gidns. Three multipart toys were used as ‘a basis for par- 


-ent-chitld intbractiond. ~These were the Weebles Mickey mo oo 


Mouse Magic Kingdom ang The Weebles fest manufactured bY _Y - cafes 


| apeeeewee by Fisher-Price Toys. The Weebles’ West toy 


. ‘ é “ : 7 Es ‘ LF ; : . 
ie . . oy ° : . ; . 
v , 7 


Hasbro Industries ‘and the Sésdne Stree C1 b Playhouse a oe 


had been denonstrated on the basis” of pilot testing to be 
| effectivg in eliciting parent-child verbal interactions. 


The other coe are similar in format and complexity. All 


are intended by ‘the/nanufacturer to be arPrepecere for 


children in the age wrangy of 2-6 years. . 
ee. ee, a 
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Pysceduce 
\._ Procedure 


Bech chite-parttctparet—tn two separate Sessions’, one 
_ session with her mother and bne session with her father, } 
. “Each peseeon was approximately 20 minutes in saaeteas Half | 
| - of the children within each age range participated in the 
; mother- -child session first, and half of the children parti- 
| cipated in the father-child session first. A different toy 
_ywas used as a basis for verbal interactions in ‘each of the 
sessions for a given child in order to help maintain the “ 
child's. interest. _ Sesgions were conducted in the family 
home at the parents’ ‘convenience. — The tine of day at a ce 
the sessions were conducted therefore varied between 10 a.m: 
and 8 p. ™. The majority of the sessions, however, were’ 
‘conducted on weekday evenings. For/each child the mother- | 
child: and father- child wesstons occurred within a ten- -day 
-interval. : 

_ At the beginning of each sessile: te observer convers- 
ed informally with the parent and thild. The parents were — 
atau given general instructions for engaging their child in: 
play. These instructions were intended to place minined | 


; restrictions ‘upon fhe nature of the ee ee to take 


. place ‘and consisted of'a paraphrasing of the fol lowiaig : 


7 


a ts 


ee* 
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‘As you know, our purpose here is to gain a better 


understanding of the process af language develop- . 
ment in children. ‘In order to do this I would 
like to tape record you and your child while-play- 
re =? ing with this toy. You are- completely free to play 
: with your child in any manner you like. I would, 
in fact, like you to be as natural as possible and 
7 — to play with your child just as you normally would . 
| “for abbut twenty minutes. -If your child loses . 
interest in the toy, that's perfectly alright. I 
would ‘ask you to continue the interaction for about 
twenty ‘minutes, however. ‘I would aise like you to- 
try to dgnore. my oresende as “much as possible. Are 
there any qusstions? . 
The toys were set up on the floor with the tape record- 
er placed inconspicuoysly, four to five feet away. The ob- 
_ server then began recording and moved to the edge of the 
. room. The next twenty minutes of verbal interactions were | 
recorded. At, the end of twenty minutes the parent was in- 
formed, and the tape recording was terminated. At the end 
of the second session for a particular family, the parents 


“ .- were informed of the variables which would be‘ considered and 


.* 
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any remaining questions which they may have had were answer- 


ed, 7 


' Preparation of Transcripts 


' Transcripts were made. of all parent-child sessions. 


These transcripts consisted of written verbatim accounts of 


vall dialogue between parent and child occurring prior to and 


including the one handred sixtieth intelligiblé utterance of 
the parent. Transcripts were prepared by either the first 
author or by an assistant and then rechecked for accuracy by = 


the first author against | the recording. The utterance 


boundries were determined on the basis of phonetic cues using 


qctandard punctuation to mark the termination of the utter- 


~ 


ance. Consistent with Shipley, Smith and Gleitman (1969) and 
Broen (1972), it was found that pauses fell reliably between 
‘utterances permitting the. Segmentation “of utterances on the 
basis of phonetic-cues. In the case of unintelligible re- 
sponses, the transcriber indicated in brackets ‘that an un 
intelligible utterance had occurred, In the case of doubt - 
ful responses, the transcriber recorded his/her best esti- 
mate of what the response had pes within brackets. In both | 
cases, which were relatively infrequent, the utterances in- 


volved were omitted from the subsequent (analyses. 
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The first ake completely intelligible utterances were 
- deacon from subsequent analyses to allow for a suitable . 
“warm up" period. The next 100 completely intelligible par- . 
be ) ental utterances for each session were scored in terms of * 
the catagories bePow. -All analyses were therefore based on. 


“ 
a total corpus of 4000 parental utterances. Four dependent 


measures were derived from the data: a 
. 1. Mean length of utterance (MLU) - was “calculated in 
morphemes accoreing to the procedures described by Brown 
(4975) with the following modifications: First, scoring be- 
gan with the forty-first utterance rather than with the se-. 
cond page of the transcript as, Recommended by Brown. The 
rationale was that this procedure would ‘allow for greater - 
- consistency in terms of the number of utterances constitu- 
ting the "warmup" period, since the length of the parents’ , 
utterances was expected to vary. ‘Second, ney completely 
| fnte1iizibie utterances were scored whereas Brown had adyo- | 
-cated including doubtful utterances also. Third, words ‘such | 
as "hm" and "oh" were included in the prestut, analyses ad & 
whereas Brown suggested eliminating these "fillers." The = aaa 


rationale for including such words in the present study was 


. , : ; 2 
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that these words are of potential communicetive significance. 


° 
— 


Fourth, whereas. Brown had recommended counting catenatives . 


well as declaratives. 2 es 


(e.g.,. wanna, hafta, etc.) as. single morphemes for young 
children, ‘in the: present study these Mere counted asd consti- 
tuent, morphemes since the data bev was adult speech. 
2 Type- <token ratio was calculated as-a mea ure of vp- 

cabulary diversity. | _The Type- -token ratio is a ratio of the 
umber of words. ‘spelled differently to the total nupber of 
words. in the sample. ‘ 

ee The ratio.of statements. to total ilies of ‘atter- 


” 


once was calculated. Statements included imperatives as 


. “ 
oe 
s “ 


r 


| 4. Concreteness rating, ‘defines as the ‘rato of con- 
“crete nouns to total nouns, was determined. AU concrete noun 
was operationally defined as pne whose referent is poten- 
tially discriminable ‘by sight or "touch. For. ‘example, nouns 
“such as "table," "house," etc. were ‘scored as concrete as. 


re e 


were proper nanes and occupations. Words such as “music, a 
"fun" and "time" \were not counted as _goncrete, 7 
All 40 transcripts were scores by the first author in 


terms of the above variables, In each condition, a randomly 


selected twenty. percent of the: transcripts ‘were: scored by an 


mt yo : os . = 
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. e e , . %\ 
. independent rater. Pearson Product-moment correlations re-- 
—— -vealed-interrater reliability on: ‘gil four dependent measures ~~ —— 


to be in excess of r = 95, Z : ’ » 


_ a P Resul 4 
~ In order to compare = speech of mothers and fathers 
:. to. younger and older children, the deta was analyzed using 


< _ ja 2 Cage of child) x 2 (sex of parent) factorial multivar- , SS 
; 
“date analysis of variance (MANOVA) . Cell means and standard “ 


$ 


deviations for each of the four dependent , vaerabloamre pre- 


oa 


i os 


sontog-in Table L. This analysis resulted in a significant 
effect due“to the age of the child, F- (4, 33) = “4, 76, pe 
“" 005. Neither the sex of parent main effect nor the age 


of child X Sex of parent interaction was Significant. 
: ; on — ae . | 
Insert Table 1-about here os 


‘ Copan nee oes et a. i ae gee REPT 
. Separate : ‘(age of child) x 2 (sex of parent) factorial 


analyses of variance: (ANOVA) were performed for each: : of the 


| dependent megpures, | : 
The results of the ANOVA portorned on mean lvngth of 


utterance: (MLU) yielded 's marginally significant effect due \ 
_to the age of the child, .F (1, mae = 3: 55, p<.07. There — | 


‘ : . ‘ . f 
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‘( 
was, therefore,” a, trend for the parents of the older child- 


. Ten to use longer dtterances in ‘speaking to their children, on. 
(M ~ 4.63) than did the parents of the younger children 7 
(M = 4, 15). Neither the sex of parent effect nor the age . 
of child x sex of parent interaction was ‘significant. , : : 
The Type- -token ratio analysis resulted in a significant 
age - -of child effect, F (1, 36) = 8.08, pz 01, “indicading 
that parehts of the older children: sed a more diverse Vo- 
1 7 - cabularly in addressing ‘their children (M = .296) thah did 
7 - -the parents of the younger children ae = ,264).- Neither the 
_ sex of parent factor nor the age of child x sex of pareht - 
' interaction yielded significant values. - 
The results of the ANOVA conducted on. the concreteness 
nattags also resulted in a significant age of child effect. 
F (1, 36) = 6.53, p<.025, indicating that the parents of. | 
the younger children used a more concrete set of nouns in 
“addressing their children (M = 1930) than did the parents of: . 


the older‘ children (M = = 1864). Significant effects were not ( ee 


Hy, 


found for either the sex. of parent factor or for the: age of . 
child x sex of parent interaction. : 


The. ANOVA performed on the percent ‘of statements used | 


me by the parents showed no significant effects,  ~— -_ @ 


ae 


a _ = Parental Speech Adjustment * 
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Univariate analyses therefore indicated that parents of | 


~-the older children used a more diverse and Tess concrete vo- = 
“gabulary in speaking to. their children than did the parents 


of the younger co rarens and that parents of the older child- 


Cd 


ren also tended to use longer utterances although, this dif- 


” 


ference was not Brera ecetly, significant at gonventional 

levels. < . 7 
Since ee age and MLU were not perfectly correlated : 

(r ='.73); a separate set of analyses was performed in order 


to determine ne: warecte of the children' $s level of linguis- 


a 


‘tie production on the degree of parental speech modification. / ; 


Using a° median split procedure, the data was reorganized 


into high and low language proficiency, groups of equai size 


yon the basis of the children's composite MLU calculated for 


both parental sessions. MLU was calgulated according to. 


Brown’ s (1973) method for all intelligible child utterances 


: occurring between the forty- first and one hundred fortieth 


parental utterances for each session. The MLU's of the ten. 
children Comprising the low MLU group ranged from 1.0 to 2.4 
acirphenes (M * 1.72), while those for the ten children com- . 7 


prising the high MLU group ranged from 2.5 to 4.3 morphemes. 


‘(M = 3.38). ‘The data was then analyzed using a 2 (MLU ‘of | 


s 
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child) x % (sex of parent) factorial multivariate analysis 


7 


‘ . 
of variance (MANOVA).—-Coli-means and-standard- deviations “ 


for each of the four dependent measures. are presented in - 
Table 2. This anatysis resultad in a significant MLU of 
child effect, F (4, 33) = 7, 74, p<.0005. Neither the Se. 
fect due to sex of parent nor the MLU of child x sex of, 


parent interaction was “statistically significant. 


« 
{ 


_Insert-Tableé-2 about here 


4 , . 5 . = 


Sai Separate 2, (MLU of child) x 2 (sex of parent) factorial 


analyses of variance were performed for each of the depen- 


dent variables. 3 a : 2 ee 
“ ‘ 


The pesults” of the ANOVA pertorssa on parental MLU re- 
vealed a significant MLU of child effect, F(, 36) * 11.04, 


p <.005. Therefore, the parents of the children with higher” 


MLU used longer. utterances in verbal interaction with. their © 


children | (M * 4, 78) than did the. Parents: of the. children 


‘with lower MLU (M = 4. 0). Neither the sex of parent. affect 


nor the MLU of child x sex of. ‘parent interaction was ‘sta- 


oom wed significany. -** 6, © gs ax 
- THe Type-token ratio analysis resulted in a ) significant - 


od 
ms ach "> . a 
a 8 E » ' eg = 3 
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effect due to child MLU, F (1, 36) = 8.73, pe .005, but no | 


7 Sauk” Parental Speech Adjustment “4 
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ae effects due “to sex, of parent or due ‘to ‘the | MLU 


| a Thus, the results of. the MLU of. chiid X Sex of parent: 


of child x sex of parent interaction. Thus, parents of the 


higher “MLU children used. significantly more diverse vocabu- 


lary in speaking to their children (M = .297) than did the 


parents of the lower MLU children (M = +263). The results 
of the ANOVA conducted on the conc¥eteness ratings restilted’ 
in a significant, effect. for MLU of child, F (1, 36) *. 4,29, 
p< 05, but’ showed no ‘significant effects due to sex of 

|: MLU of: child x.sex of parent. int crac uae, 


pafeng or to th ‘ 
. Therefore, me parents of the lower MLU ‘children were found . 
to. use a. hore. concrete vocabulary (M = 1924) than aid the mS 
b ogvents of the higher MLU children (M = .86% 

The results of the ANOVA performed on t e percentage. of 
‘statements used Py the parents resulted 7 significant - 
‘effepts. a 4 . “—~ #  % 

~p, 


analyses are in essential agreement with. the. a e of child x 


sex of parent comparisons in demonstrating that\ Gaiadd and 
fathers adjust the length of their utterances. and the diver- 
sity and concreteness! of thy se a as. a -funetign of both 
the age ‘and language maturity of the chix with. whom hey = 
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The primary plrposes of the present study were to —s, 
the speech of mothers and fathers to ydung children in cri- 
tical language-learning years and: to determine if fathers, .’ 
like mothers, modified their speech relative to the age and/ 
or Linguistic proficiency of the child addressed, a hereto- - 
fore unexplored question. The present results Hav mon- 

' strated very similar patterns of ‘speech ieonen tes 
mothers and. fathers. In fact, the MOAT OFAATY of spee h pf 
mothers and fathers is quite striking., Both moths and 

_ fathers were found to adjust the length of their utterancés 
to a SU gntes cent: extent as a function. ‘of .the production ca- 
pacity of the child and also to moderate the concreteness 
and diversity of their. vocabulary relative to tfie age. and 
production skills of the child.’ More specifically, parents 

- of the younger children tended to use shorter utterances 
and used a significantly: more concrete and less diverse vo- 


cabulary in interacting with their children than did the 


parents of the older children. Similarly, when the data was *. 


reorganized on the. basis of the children's Linguistic pro- 
duction < capacities the mothers and fathers of ane ids ling-. 
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— ais children were found to speak in 


cd 


' concrete and vr diversitied euiees Not only, ens 


; mothers, relative to the age and linguistic production ca- 
; : 


| age ard linguistic proficiency. These findings have now v 


been extended to include fathers. The’ ‘complete range of | 


are fathers capable of speaking "“motherese," as previously 
"demonstrated: by Golinkoff & Ames €1979), but: moge important- 


‘ay they also moderate the degree of. speech adjustment as do 


pacities of the child with whom they are conversing. 
Fathers, therefore, appear to hi as _sensitive as “mothers | 
these important sheructertstic: of children. 

It is important to emphasize that mothers’ behavior in. 
the present study is consistent with previous research find-. 


: [ t bg 
ings relative to speech adjustment as a function of listene 


t 


speech fnput. available to the young language learning child, 
‘however, remains to be investigated. | Thus, & description of 
‘speech of those with whom the child typically interacts with 
“some frequency, for example , mothers,. fathers, siblings and _ 


peers, is a necessary base from which to examine language - 


| velopment, Once. the nature of the input idhguage has been 


- determined researchers may. direct their efforts to discover- 
; Xe. 
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ian the prochss sheeeky the child. makes use of this input to 


discover, within a very brief span—of time," the rule’ systems 


which underly and mare possible the productive use of lan- 
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Means and Standard Deviations of Parental Speech... 
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‘a ' Measures: by Child Age and Sex of Parent? 
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Mean _Type- Contrete- Percent of 
Length of Token ness Rating Statements 
Utterance Ratio 


> 
Younger children = : 


Mothers «3.97 | 627° 193 58 

| (2558) ~ (.023) (.074) (.196) 

| - (.878) (.043) (.083) (.148) 

2 a) 
Older children | 
Mothers 4.56- .30 . 86 59 
(.014) (041) (.011) (.126) 
| 
Fathers 4.71 .29 87 55 
8 


(.876) (2033) (066) (4134) 


"Numbers in. parentheses are standard deviations. 
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\ Table 2 \ 


\ ++ Means and Standard Deviatibns of Parental Speech  —s_—’ 


~ Measures By Child Linguistic Production 
Capacity (MLU) and Sex of Parént® 
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- ‘Mean Type- Concrete- Percent of 
Length of Token ness Rating Statements 
Utterance Ratio : 


Younger children 


Mothers 3.84. 273 "1922 641 
. (636) (.023) (.074) (.156) 
-‘Fathers 4.16 £234 4927 $26 


(.979) (.043) (088) (.151)_ 


Older children 


Mothers 4.69  .300 + ,868 530 oe 
a | Pathers 4.88 —-.294 871) 548 
~ (.611) (.032) . (.062) (.131) 
aNumbers in parentheses are standard deviations. 
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